An  English  Ante-Bellum  Criticism  of  the  War. 

A  candid  criticism  of  the  policy  that  has  brought  England  into 
war  with  us  is  not  now  available  from  across  the  Channel.  But 
before  the  war  began,  discerning  English  Liberals  saw  clearly  into 
what  paths  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  led  their  country,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  thoughts.  The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the 
Yearbook  for  1913  of  the  chief  Liberal  newspaper,  the  Daily  News: 


The  ruling  fact  in  the  relations  of  the  great  powers  to  one 
another  remains  that  same  that  it  has  been  for  the  last  six  perilous 
years.  Europe  is  dominated  by  the  Anglo-German  tension,  and  the 
parole  of  its  Foreign  Office  is  ever  "the  European  balance  of  power." 
The  expression  recalls  to  our  minds  the  classic  conflicts  against 
Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  I.  The  European  balance  of  power  once 
guaranteed  the  defense  of  our  territories  and  laws;  today  it  guarantees 
absolutely  nothing  in  Europe.  The  game  is  played  on  the  European 
chessboard  with  fleets  and  armies,  but  the  stakes  are  in  Persia,  in 
China  or  Morocco.  *  *  *  The  instability  of  the  balance  of  power 
is  in  the  main  due  to  the  position  of  Russia  and  Italy  in  their  alliances. 
Russia,  which  has  been  defeated  in  the  Far  East  and  shaken  by 
revolution,  and  whose  existence  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
loans,  has,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  been  again 
established  in  its  place  among  the  great  powers.  Despite  this,  her 
strength  depends  upon  the  cleverness  with  which  she  is  able  to 
maintain  her  intimate  relations  with  Berlin,  as  well  as  with  London 
and  Paris.  The  one  group  must  ever  pay  to  wean  her  from  her  friend- 
ship, and  the  other  regularly  gives  way  before  its  ambition  to  retain 
for  itself  a  modicum  of  Russia's  support.  Loans,  investments  of  capital, 
portions  of  China  and  half  of  Persia— everything  is  at  Russia's  disposal 
because  her  "ally"  and  her  "friend"  live  in  the  daily  fear  that  the 
great  empire  might  be  drawn  under  the  influence  of  the  German 
diplomacy. 

The  fortunate  outcome  of  the  Morocco  affair  in  the  autumn  of 
1912  appeared  to  offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  opening  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  understanding  between  England  and  Germany. 
Our  sole  obligation  to  France  was,  so  far  as  it  had  been  made  known 
publicly,  to  grant  her  "diplomatic  support"  in  her  plans  concerning 
Morocco,  which  plans,  as  the  secret  clauses  of  the  treaty  show,  con- 
templated from  the  first  the  occupation  and  a  dividing  up  of  that 
country.  The  fervent  desire  of  England  is  for  relief  from  the  financial 
pressure  of  the  race  for  supremacy  at  sea.  But  the  rivalry  at  sea  is 
only  a  symptom  and  a  result  of  the  diplomatic  tension.  Germany  feels 
herself  encompassed  on  all  sides,  and  considers  herself  the  victim 
of  a  jealousy  which  opposes  itself  to  her  economic  plans  and  her 
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acquisition  of  colonies  in  all  the  ends  of  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Lord  Rosebery  has  said,  we  are  included  in  the  conti- 
nental system,  and  we  cannot  carry  on  negotiations  with  any  power 
without  being  watched.  The  attempt  to  bring  about  closer  relations 
with  Germany,  made  through  Lord  Haldane's  trip,  served  only  to 
remind  us  of  the  bonds  that  bind  us  to  France.  The  bare  sugges- 
tion that  a  limit  could  be  set  upon  the  Anglo-German  rivalry  at 
sea  drew  the  warning  of  the  French  press  that  Germany's  hands 
would  then  be  only  too  free  and  its  purse  only  too  full,  so 
that  it  could  pursue  its  rivalry  against  France  on  the  land. 
Assuredly  one  of  two  consequences  must  follow.  France  would 
have  been  isolated  and  subjected  to  the  hostile  German  pres- 
sure, or,  more  probably,  she  would  have  made  peace  in  her 
own  way  by  doing  Germany  the  favor  of  admitting  her  to  the  French 
money  market.  Caillaux,  the  former  premier  of  France,  had  in 
contemplation  such  a  step,  and  these  were  probably  the  plans  to 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  alluded  when  he  spoke  of  the  danger  of 
France  being  drawn  under  the  influence  of  the  German  diplomacy. 
The  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  met  in  the  summer  of  1912  at  Baltic  Port, 
and  at  this  moment  no  one  could  have  said  to  which  of  the  two 
groups  of  powers  Russia  belonged.  The  debate  in  the  Upper  House 
over  the  trans-Persian  railway  project  cast  an  ironical  light  upon 
this  uncertainty.  Lord  Morley  defended  a  project  which  undoubt- 
edly involves  a  danger  for  India.  We  are  today  buying  the  Russian 
friendship  only  by  abetting  the  Russian  attack  of  tomorrow.  *  *  * 
Russia's  position  is  dubious,  but  as  to  our  relations  with  France 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  Early  in  the  summer  the  Morning 
Post  opened  a  debate  in  favor  of  an  avowed  alliance  with  France. 
France  was  to  protect  our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
were,  in  case  of  need,  to  introduce  general  military  service  to  pro- 
tect France  against  a  land  invasion.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  this  idea 
had  been  dropped,  but  in  September  it  was  made  known  that  the 
French  fleet  had  been  ordered  from  Brest  to  the  Mediterranean,  a 
measure  through  which  the  French  coast  on  the  Channel  and  the 
Atlantic  was  completely  bared  of  warships.  It  does  not  need  a  plain, 
clear  assurance  of  the  French  admiralty  and  the  publicists  to  show 
that  Great  Britain  had  assumed  this  obligation.  Any  French  minister 
who  woidd  leave  the  French  coast  defenseless  without  such  a  guar- 
anty would  have  been  condemned  as  a  traitor  and  would  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  Devil's  Island. 

Delcasse  is  not  the  man  to  run  such  a  risk.  It  is  plainly 
apparent  that  he,  as  marine  minister,  perfected  "the  policy  of  iso- 
lation" (of  Germany),  which  he  had  begun  as  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  Baltic  is  left  to  Russia,  the  Mediterranean  to 
France,  and  the  Atlantic,  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  to  Great 
Britain.  No  refinement  of  diplomatic  language  can  longer  endeavor 
to  deny  the  truth:  Between  England  and  France  there  exists  what 
one  straightforwardly  designates  as  an  alliance. 
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To  a  Liberal  or  a  Laborite,  who  looks  back  upon  the  work  of 
the  English  Foreign  Office,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  tendency  of 
the  Foreign  Office  is  not  in  accord  with  the  present  parliamentary 
majority.  The  doctrine  of  the  "European  balance  of  power,"  which, 
when  it  is  honest,  is  barbarous,  and  when  it  is  dishonest,  misleading, 
is  not  consonant  with  our  conception  of  the  European  concert. 
This  conflict  with  Germany  is  based  on  no  national  interest.  The  alliance 
with  Russia  is  bad  business,  considered  even  from  the  anti-German 
standpoint.  From  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is  even  worse,  since  it 
nourishes  the  warlike  aspirations  of  the  aristocracy  and  menaces 
the  independence  of  constitutional  Persia  and  republican  China.  In 
this  matter  our  country  is  not  representing  an  ideal  which  we  hold 
in  honor,  and  our  success  means  the  frustration  of  every  liberal  principle. 
Parliament  exercises  no  actual  control,  it  cannot  even  confirm  evident 
facts.  *  *  *  Our  foreign  policy  has  its  basis  in  secrecy.  Its  settled 
idea  is  a  profound  rivalry  with  Germany,  its  logical  consequence  is 
universal  military  service,  and  its  end  result,  if  it  be  conducted 
further  by  a  Tory  cabinet,  must  necessarily  be  war. 

*  *  * 

Thus  far  the  Liberal  chronicler  in  his  prophecies  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  ago.  His  prophecies  have,  as  is  seen,  been  justified. 
Only  on  one  point  was  he  in  error:  The  end  did  not  come  under 
a  Tory  ministry,  but  under  the  Liberal-Democratic  government  of 
Grey  and  Asquith  themselves. 


